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COURSING WITH GREYHOUNDS 



COURSING, the pursuit of hare 
by greyhounds, is a favourite 
sport of England, though more char- 
acteristic of the olden time than of 
today, and is also practised to some 
extent in this country, more especially 
in some of the regions on the Pacific 
coast. Leaving out the feelings of the 
hare — and in sports the sensibilities of 
fish, flesh and fowl must be overlooked 
and yield to general considerations of 
keen eye, manhood and health — cours- 
ing is a beautiful and thrilling pastime. 
Indeed the sport of coursing can boast 
of kings, queens, princes, nobles, bish- 
ops, judges and poets, for its patrons. 
One of its patrons, Thomas Good- 
lake, of Berkshire and the editor long 
ago, of ''The Courser s Manual,'' was 
called by a writer on the subject ''the 
immortal breeder of greyhounds.'' 
Walter Scott was a devotee of the sport 
and it was he who furnished Goodlake 
with a copy of — and in this way possi- 
bly preserved or gave circulation to — 
the ancient ballad, entitled, "The Last 
Dying Words of Bonny Heck," a fa- 
mous greyhound in the shire of Fife. 
When Scott wrote this letter, he was 
in his advanced years as the context 
shows. He had exchanged his whip 
for a walking stick and abandoned the 
"poetical pen." Goodlake evidently 
had written to Scott hoping to secure 
an original poem on coursing, but with 
the plea that with growing age he had 
abandoned verse, the author copied 
out the old ballad. It represents Heck, 



the old greyhound, pleading for life on 
the score of the many valiant feats at 
coursing performed by him. But his 
plea was vain. What was valued in a 
greyhound was, of course, speed; and 
when, for speed, the aging dog began 
to substitute sagacity, he was killed, 
possibly with some vague idea of af- 
fording a warning example to the rest, 
or out of mere brute economy. And so 
poor old Heck, in spite of the fine re- 
cord he pleads, is killed. These points 
are touched on in Scott's letter which, 
in many ways, is a human document of 
great charm. 

"I have loved the sport of coursing 
so well, and pursued it so keenly for 
several years," wrote Sir Walter toGood- 
lake, "that I would with pleasure have 
done anything in my power to add to 
your collection on the subject; but I 
have long laid aside the amusement and 
still longer renounced the poetical pen, 
which ought to have celebrated it; and 
I could only send you the laments of an 
old man, and the enumeration of the 
number of horses and dogs which have 
been long laid under the sod. I cannot 
indeed complain with the old hunts- 
man, that 

' No one now 
Dwells in the hall of Ivor, 
Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead. 
And I the soul survivor.' 

But I have exchanged my whip for a 
walking-stick, my smart hack has de- 
veloped into a Zetland shelty, and my 
two brace of greyhounds into a pair of 
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terriers. Instead of entering on such 
melancholy topics, I judge it better to 
send you an elegy on Bonny Heck, an 
old Scottish poem of very considerable 
merit in the eyes of those who under- 
stand the dialect/' 

Sir Walter goes on to state that'' The 
Last Dying Words of Bonny Heck'' is 
not the first production of the Scottish 
muse upon such a subject. Sir David 
Lindsay, about a century before the 
elegy was written, had composed the 
''Complaint of Basch,'' the king's 
hound, who, like many a courtier be- 
side, had outlived his better qualities, 
and lost the favour of his royal master. 
But Basch, from his birth and educa- 
tion in Badenock, must have been a 
Highland dee-greyhound and therefore 
would not fall within Goodlake's classi- 
fication. Poor old Heck, on the con- 
trary, was a regular coursing grey- 
hound, though, from his readiness to 
dash through hardy whins, he may 
be suspected to have had a touch of 
the rough mountain breed, which is 
excluded from honourable competition 
in most matches in the south. 

Scott writes that the elegy on Bonny 
Heck turns upon a circumstance which, 
when he kept hounds, he felt a con- 
siderable alloy to the sport, meaning 
the necessity of "dispatching the in- 
struments and partakers of our amuse- 
ment, when they begin to make up, by 
cunning, for the deficiency of youthful 
vigour.'' He adds that a greyhound is 
often termed an inferior species of the 
canine race, in point of sagacity, and 
that, in the eyes of an accomplished 
sportsman, it is desirable that he should 
be so, since these dogs are valued for 
their spirit, not their address. Accord- 
ingly they are seldom admitted to the 



rank of personal favourites. Yet Scott 
had such greyhounds (personal favour- 
ites) and he found that they possessed 
as large a share of intelligence, attach- 
ment and sagacity, as any other species 
of dog that he ever saw. In such cases, 
it became difficult or impossible to exe- 
cute the doom upon an antiquated grey- 
hound, so coolly recommended by 
Dame Juliana Berners: 

"And when it comes to that yere, 
Have him to the tannere. 
For the best whelp ever bitch had 
At nine years old is full bad.'' 

The elegy on old Heck probably is 
a seventeenth century poem. The old- 
est collection in which it is to be found 
in print is "A Choice Collection of 
Comic and Serious Scots Poems,'' by 
James Watson, Part I., Edinburgh, 
1706. "I think, however," adds Scott, 
"that it was to be found in another 
miscellany, about forty years later, of 
which I never saw but one copy which 
was the property of the right honour- 
able Lord Montagu, and was destroyed 
in the fire which consumed Ditton 
House." 

"The Last Words of Bonny Heck" 
recalled to Scott a sporting anecdote, 
said to have happened in Fife, and not 
far from the residence of that famous 
greyhound. It serves to show in what 
regard the rules of fair play between 
hound and hare were held by Scottish 
sportsmen. There was a coursing club, 
once upon a time, which met at Bal- 
christy, in the province or, as it is 
popularly called, the kingdom of Fife. 
The members were elderly men whom 
a very moderate allowance of sport 
served as an introduction to a hearty 
dinner and jolly evening. Now there 
had her seat on the coursing ground 
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GREYHOUND AND HARE 

Coursing is an ancient sport. Arrian, as far back 
as the year 1 5o of the Christian era wrote a treatise 
on it, from which the curious may learn that it was 
followed much in the same way then, as now. Arrian 
was fair to the hare, insisting that she have her start 
and be given time to recover her presence of mind 
after creeping from her form. He adds, with zest, 
that ''if she be a racer, she will prick her ears and 
bound away from her seat with long strides;'' and 
he describes with enthusiasm the excitement when 
the greyhounds stretch out at full speed after her. 
This ancient Greek asserts that true sportsmen ''do 
not take their dogs out for the sake of catching a 
hare, but for the contest or sport of coursing, and 
they are glad if the hare escapes. If she fly to any 
thin brake for concealment, where they see her 
trembling and in the utmost distress, they will call 
off* their dogs. Often, indeed, when following a 
course on horseback, have I come up to the hare 
as soon as caught, and have myself saved her alive, 
and then have taken away my dog, fastened him up, 
and allowed her to escape. And if I have arrived too 
late to save her, I have struck my head with sor- 
row that the dog had killed so good an antagonist.'' 
All, save the remorse, might have been written 
yesterday. 
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where they usually met, a certain large 
hare, which seemed made on purpose 
to entertain these moderate sportsmen. 
She usually gave the amusement of 
three or four turns, as soon as she was 
put up, — a sure sign of a strong hare, 
when practiced by any beyond the age 
of a leveret — then stretched out in 
great style, and after affording the gen- 
tlemen an air}^ canter of a mile or two, 
threw out the dogs by passing through 
a particular gap in the inclosure. This 
sport the same hare gave to the same 
party for one or two seasons, and it 
was just enough to afford the worthy 
members of the club a sufficient reason 
to be alleged to their wives or others, 
whom it might concern, for passing a 
day in the public house. At length a 
fellow who attended the hunt nefari- 
ously thrust his plaid, or great coat, 
into the gap, and poor puss, her re- 
treat being thus cut off, was, in the 
language of the dying Desdemona, 
'•basely— basely murdered.'' The sport 
of the Balchristy club seemed to end 
with this famous hare. Its members 
either found no hares, or such as af- 
forded only a halloo and a squeak, or 
gave them further runs than they had 
pleasure in following. The spirit of 
the meeting died away, and at length 
it was altogether given up. 

The keeper of the public where the 
club had met, was, of course, the one 
most especially affected by the discon- 
tinuance of its festive sessions, and re- 
garded, it may be supposed, with no 
complacency, the person who had pre- 
vented the hare from escaping, and even 
his memory. One day, a gentleman 
asked him what was become of the ob- 
noxious individual. ''He is dead, Sir,'' 
answered mine host with an angry 



scowl, ''and his soul kens this day 
whether the hare of Balchristy got fair 
play or not." 

According to "Nimrod," the most 
celebrated greyhound of the days about 
i83o, was Major Topham's Snowball, 
whose challenge to all England was not 
accepted. His sire was a dog called 
Claret, and his dam the celebrated 
Czarina, bred by Lord Orford, and 
secured at his Lordship's sale. Czarina 
is said to have won no less than forty- 
seven matches in her time, without 
having been once beaten, and, what is 
singular, not to have had whelp till she 
was thirteen years old, when she pro- 
duced eight at one litter. Claret, the 
sire of Snowball, being one of them. 
As for Snowball, the hero of grey- 
hounds, he is immortalised in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

'Twas when fleet Snowball's head was waxing 

gi-ay, 
A luckless leveret met him on his way: 
Who knows not Snowball ? He whose race re- 
nowned 
is still victorious on each coursing ground ? 
Swaffham, Newmarket, and the Roman camp, 
Have seen them victors o'er each meaner stamp, 
in vain the youngling sought with doubling wile. 
The hedge, the hill, the thicket, or the stile. 
Experience sage, the lack of speed supplied. 
And in the gap he sought— the victim died. 

Lord Orford's passion for coursing 
was set forth in the ''Coursing Man- 
ual/' On the day when his favourite 
bitch. Czarina, was to run a match of 
some consequence, nothing could re- 
strain him from appearing in the field, 
though the state of his health would 
have made his chamber a better place 
for him than such a scene of excite- 
ment. The greyhounds were started, 
and Czarina won. During the course 
Lord Orford could not be dissuaded 
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from riding after the dogs, particularly 
as his favourite bitch displayed her su- 
periority at every turn; when, in the 
moment of highest exultation, and in 
the gladness of his triurhph, he fell 
from his pony; whether occasioned by 
apoplexy or not, is unknown, but he 
almost immediately expired. "It is 
scarcely necessary for me to add the 
well known fact,'' says the writer in 
the "Coursing Manual,'' "that his 
lordship was the first to try the bold 
experiment of crossing the breed of 
greyhounds with the English bull-dog, 
in opposition to the general opinion of 
the sporting world; but after breeding 
thus on for seven removes, it more than 
answered his expectations in producing 
the best dogs of his day. He attributed 
to it those distinguishing features of 
the greyhound, — the small ear, the rat- 
like tail, and fine silky coat; with the 
addition or an accession of courage, so 
necessary to the perfection of this dog, 
in his work.*' 

Quite as enthusiastic over this sport 
as Lord Orford, was a sportswoman, 
Miss Ann Richards, whose name is as- 
sociated with Ashdown-Park Cours- 
ing Meeting, and to whose kennel can 
be traced some of the best blood which 
the greyhounds, in the earliest period 
of the said club, had to boast. Miss 
Richards carried her love of dogs, and 
particularly the long-tailed species, to 
a height which, perhaps, the initiated 
alone may be disposed to treat with 
indulgence. On hiring a cook, her first 
question was, "Young woman, do you 
love dogs?" The qualified answer usu- 
ally would be, "Yes, please your lady- 
ship, in their proper places." Then 
quoth Miss Richards gravely, "If you 
are disposed to stay with me, remem- 



ber their place in my house is where- 
ever they see fit to go." In pursuance 
of this regulation, a large ottoman or 
bed was provided in every sitting-room, 
the exclusive property of dogs of all 
descriptions and ages, which seldom 
forgot the orderly propriety expected 
of them as a privileged caste, in the 
household. 

Miss Richards' love of coursing is 
celebrated in the following epitaph said 
to have been written by herself: - 

AN EPITAPH ON MISS ANN RICHARDS OF 
COMPTON BEAUCHAMP 

** Reader, if ever sport to thee was dear, 
Drop on Ann Richards* tomb a tear, 
Who, when alive, with piercing eye. 
Did many a timid hare descry; 
Well-skili'd and practised in the art. 
Sometimes to find, and sometimes start: 

'* All arts and sciences beside 
This hare-brain'd heroine did deride: 
An utter foe to wedlock's noose, 
Where poaching men had stopt the meuse: 
Tattle and tea! she was above it, 
And but for form appeared to love it. 

'' At books she laugh'd, at Pope and Clark, 
And all her joy was Ashdown-Park. 
But Ann, at length, was spied by Death, 
Who cours'd and ran her out of breath; 
No shifting, winding turn could save 
Her active life from gaping grave : 

'* As greyhound with superior force. 
Seizes poor puss, and stops her course. 
So stopped the Fates our heroine's view. 
And bade her take a long adieu 
Of shrill so-ho! and loud halloo! '* 

The greyhound in order to be capa- 
ble of more than mere bursts of speed 
— of sustained rapid coursing — must 
be brought to the highest condition. 
In fact, he must undergo very much 
the same treatment in his training that 
the race-horse undergoes to bring him 
fit to the post. 



